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other people of central Europe had as much political liberty as
the Poles.

Society remained aristocratic in form. The peasants, freed
from serfdom since 1807, but without having received lands, re-
mained in the condition of day-labourers or tenants, at the mercy
of the land-holding nobles. The population of the cities, par-
tially composed of Jews, had taken almost no part in public life.
The high nobility and clergy retained the management of the
country.

The ministry, composed of former partisans of Napoleon, was
at first controlled by Lubecki, a Lithuanian Catholic, vfna was
little in favour of the constitutional system and occupied chiefly
with the material interests of the kingdom. He succeeded in
establishing the Bank of Poland and the Loan Association, which
regulated the debt. Material prosperity increased. From 1815
to 1830 the population increased by a million and a half. Great
cloth factories were established at Lodz. Polish bonds went up;
the finances were so well ordered that the kingdom was able to
aHvance one year's taxes to the Russian government.

This system did not, however, become popular in Poland; it
checked both patriotism and liberalism. The patriots did not
accept a Kingdom of Poland reduced to the dimensions of the
Grand Duchy of Warsaw; they demanded at least the former
provinces of Lithuania which the Tsar had left outside. The
Liberals accused the government of violating the Charter of 1815
by dismissing permanent judges, arresting members of the Diet,
subjecting books to censorship, and closing the primary schools.
People complained of the Imperial Commissioner, Novosiltzow,
and still more of Viceroy Constantine, the Tsar's brother, a
whimsical lunatic who forbade broad-brimmed hats, and with his
own hand cut off the brims of offending hats.

The Diet attempted to warn the Tsar. He replied that his
subjects must have unlimited confidence in his principles ol
Christian morality (1820); then declared that Poland's "exist-
ence was threatened if she did not show herself capable of main-
taining herself in the system which had been bestowed upon her/
Secret societies, copied from Europe, had been formed among
the young men. One of these, the Patriotic Club, made its mem
bers swear to " devote their lives to the re-establishment of theij
unfortunate and dearly loved country." The Russian police dis
covered it; a court-martial condemned Lukazinski to hard labou:
(1824) for the mere fact of having belonged to a secret society.